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deux maintenant I' The world is before him ; he is to
fight his way in future without remorse. Accordingly,
Balzac's view of society is, that it is a masquerade of
devils, engaged in tormenting a few wandering angels. That
society is not what Balzac represents it to be is sufficiently
proved by the fact that society exists ; as indeed he is pro-
foundly convinced that its destruction is only a question of
time. It is rotten to the core. Lust and avarice are the
moving forms of the world, while profound and calculating
selfishness has sapped the base of all morality. The type
of a successful statesman is De Marsay, a kind of imaginary
Talleyrand, who rules because he has recognised the intrinsic
baseness of mankind, and has no scruples in turning it to
account. Vautrin, who is an open enemy of society, is sim-
ply De Marsay in revolt. The weapons with which he fights
are distinguished from those of greater men, not in their in-
trinsic wickedness, but in their being accidentally forbidden
by law. He is less of a hypocrite, and scarcely a greater
villain than his more prosperous rivals. He ultimately re-
cognises the futility of the strife, agrees to wear a mask like
his neighbours, and accepts the congenial duties of a police
agent. The secret of success in all ranks of life is to be
without scruples of morality, but exceedingly careful of
breaking the law. The bankers, Nucingen and Du Tillet,
are merely cheats on a gigantic scale. They ruin their
enemies by financiering instead of picking pockets. Be
wicked if you would be successful; if possible let your
wickedness be refined; but, at all events, be wicked.
There is, indeed, a class of unsuccessful villains, to be
found chiefly amongst journalists, for whom Balzac has a
special aversion ; they live, he tells us, partly on extortion,
and partly on the prostitution of their talents to gratify